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“ THIS YEAR ALSO.” 


. og seem to have been three different kinds 
_ ees and of the fig-fruit in Judea, ripening 
nt seasons. There was a fig-tree on which 
t was expected at different tumes im the 

jar, so that there was ripe and unripe fruit 

ind the same tree. Ata distance it could 
old from the common fig-tree, except by the 

_.. of its foliage at times when the common 

had not put forth its leaves. There was @ 

t always had leaves, and on which the 

-,. three years was always to be found, if it 

vere not a barren tree. The fruit of the first sum- 

yer remained three seasons on the tree before it 
ttained its full ripeness, and so of the second sum- 

r, and so of the third ; so that at any ume near 
he summer, in any year, you might expect @ third 

.rt of the figs to be ripe figs. 

Now it is to be marked that on all the fig-trees 
.e fruit begins to be put, forth before the leaf; so 
aat if a tree could be discovered so full of leaves 
s to be noted afar off, it might naturally be ex- 
ected that such a tree, even of the common kind, 
» far advanced, so forward as this, so fresh and 
air and full in its foliage, its professions to the 
azing traveler, would be found to have some 
ruit so far ripe that it would be wholesome to be 
aten. And if not of the common, but of that un- 
ommon kind which always bore fruit, then the 
saves were a false profession, a hypocritical and 
elusive profession, if there could be no fruit found 
mong them. 

Now the region where our blessed Lord was tra- 
eling, when the curse was laid upon the barren 
g-tree, was a region where there was a great 
bundance of fig-trees, but as it was about the be- 

nuing of April, it was not only not the ordinary 
me for figs, but also not even of leaves, at least 

their fullness, for the summer had not come. It 

‘ag therefore somewhat remarkable to see a tree 

oaded with foliage, where most of the trees, and 
plenty of them, were almost bare. These others 

\ade no pretensions to bearing figs, and could have 
eceived nobody. They did not say to the hungry 
assenger, Come, turn aside, and we will satisfy 
owr hunger and regale your taste; they did not 
old forth a profession to the world, which the 
rorld, on a nearer acquaintance, would find delu- 
ive and deceitful. But this tree did. It was cov- 
red with leaves; and the leaf of the figsfree is 
ery luxuriant. From this sign and invitation, 
serefore, held up to the traveler afar off, the Lord 
esus might properly conclude that he should find 
vuit, and he came accordingly, but was disap- 
sinted. And then for a lesson to his disciples—a 
ymbolic lesson, as to the guilt and ruin of a pro- 
ession of goodness without the corresponding 
ruit—he laid upon the tree that withering con- 
emnation to eternal barrenness, No man eat fruit 
t4 hereafter for ever! 

as just before this adventure that he had re- 

so this parable. ‘“ A certainman had a fig- 
nted in his vineyard; and he came and 
fruit thereon, and found none. Then said 
the dresser of his vineyard, Behold, these 

Sears I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree, 
d none; cut it down; why cumbereth it the 

(me a?” These three years! But why three, 

’h@e than any other number? Why three, and 
= #0 four or five, if there were any prospect of 
\)oran uncertainty about it? Because three 

s were the appointed cycle of time in which, 

Mihine to the course of nature, there must be 
ruit, or it might reasonably be concluded that 
here never Would de. It would seem that this 
ig-tree was that rare and precious tree of which 
ve have spoken, that, if not barren and worthless, 
jhould have some of its fruit ripening every third 
year after it had come to maturity, and so should 
cear fruit, when it would bear at all, at times 
when other trees were destitute both of fruit and 
eaves. The owner gave it a full trial of three 
ears, and then, when it bore no fruit, it was fair 
o judge that it was a barren and worthless tree, 
ind if so, it must be cutdown. It had not yielded 
ruit in the time given to it for its cultivation and 
orobation ; and if that time had come to an end, 
hen, under that character of barrenness, it must 
e cut down. 

But only God doth know the limit; and here the 
ntercession of the Husbandman comes in,— 
Lord let it alone this year also, one year more, and 
et the processes of mercy and grace be tried anew 
\pon it, and if it bear fruit, well; but if not, then 
fter that thou shalt cut it down.” Now this isa 
.escription of God’s long-suffering and forbearance 
® us-ward, which some men count slackness ; but 
jod can be severe as well as merciful; and assu- 
edly, when the end comes, men will be treated ac- 
ording to their very character, in eternal possession 
f which the process of cutting down finds them. 
‘he essential thing in proof of character is fruit; 
‘uit is the proof of life. “If ye love me, keep my 
ommandments. Herein is my Father glorified, 
hat ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disci- 
les.” If there be fruit, there is life, there is grace ; 
ae discipline and forbearance of God are not wasted. 
jut if there be no fruit, if Israel is an empty vine, 
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ringing forth fruit only for himself, of what use 


5 it? Son of man, what is the vine-tree more 
1an any other tree, or than a branch which is 
mong the trees of the forest? Shall wood be taken 
aereof to do any work, or will men even take so 
1uch as a pin thereof, to hang any vessel upon it ? 


iehold, it is good for nothing but to be burned ; it 
‘cast into the fire for fuel. It fails in the purpose 
or Which it was planted, and it is good for nothing 


ise: an affecting and solemn illustration of the 


rorthlessness of character in a mere professor of 
eligion, without the consistent reality and beauty 


f a living, fruitful piety. 


It is the case ordinarily with fruit trees, that 
hey are good for nothing if not for fruit; if they 
o not bear fruit, they wholly fail as to the end for 
rhich they were planted. This disappointment 
f character, and consequent fitness for nothing 
jut the fire, is the affecting point in the solemn 
magery of the apostle, when he says, “ The earth, 
which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, 
ind bringeth forth herbs meet for them of whom 
t is dressed, receiveth blessing from God ; but that 
which beareth thorns and briars is rejected, and is 
ugh unto cursing ; whose end is to be burned.” So 
our blessed Lord says, “If a man abide not in me, 
26 is cast forth as a branch, and is withered; and 
nen gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
The want of that fruit which 
God requires, renders a man good for nothing, and 
by example and influence injurious, and fit only to 
be burned.” The want of fruit creates a nuisance 
and ineumbrance ; and therefore, when the allotted 
time of trial and of discipline is over—the time of 
effort on the husbandman’s part to make the char- 
acter a character of life ard fruit. then the pos- 


whey are burned.” 








sessor of that fruitless and evil character must be 
cut down, and sent to his own place. 


even afar off it was visible, and men might expect 
on coming nigh to find fruit; and therefore so 
much the greater the disappointment. 
with character. 
profession without principle, promise without fruit, 
a name to live while the soul is dead, and the cha- 
racter worthless and barren. 
the vineyard comes, seeking fruit, and finds none, 
then, although fhe leaf may be green, the foliage 
abundant and flourishing, and the tree, in appear- 
ance, a most’ fair inviting tree, yet all this will 
avail nothing without fruit; and there can be no 
fruit, if not produced in the season appointed for 
it. 
why eumbereth it the ground? 


this solemn colloquy is held every year of our pro- 
Pation ! 


of possibility closes with multitudes. For there 
is an appointed time, within which, if ever, the de- 
velopment of life and the production of fruit must 
take place, and if not within that period, and under 
those conditions and opportunities, then never. 
There is a time, after which there is no more use 
in any continued discipline or forbearance. 
There are conditions and opportunities appointed 
of God for grace, and which are means of grace, 
and under which fruit will be produced, if ever ; 


circumstances. 


no difference—would bring about no change. 








“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN 
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TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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The profession of that fig-tree was such, that 


So it is 
And this is a striking symbol of 


When the Lord of 


When that is run through, then, Cut it down ; 


These three years! Over how many millions 


As each year comes to its close, the cycle 


and if not, it would not be produced under any 
This is the trial of our life. It 
is so decisive and complete, that if it were doubled 
and redoubled for a thousand years it would make 


Character, in the sight of God, is therefore the 
most solemn thing we can contemplate; and the 
consumption of the time allotted for the establish- 
ment of character is solemn, just because it is 
character for eternity that the time is finishing, is 
completing. 

This makes the scasons solemn—the new year 
and the old, the spring, summer, autumn, winter, 
and all the great mile-stones of our journey, as 
fast as we whirl by them. The clese of the year, 
and the last Sabbath in it; the beginning of a new 
year, and the first Sabbath in that, are solemn and 
important periods. How did we close the last? 
How do we set out in this? The Savior is walk- 
ing to and fro, from Jerusalem to Bethany or Em- 
mans, even now, as He pauses, He comes up to us. 
To think now of his stopping and looking at us, 
and perhaps conversing with appointed angels in 
regard tous! No fruit? Alas! alas! Perhaps 
all the time allotted is now drawing to tts cluse. 
Neither profession nor fruit, nor any beginning of 
the Christian race, the Christian life, the Christian 
course? Oh! let not another hour pass without 
looking up to Christ and humbly supplicating His 
mercy. Perhaps he says, This year also! Well, 
then, let us begin the year with Him; with faith 
in Him, with humble penitence and prayer. Then 
how glad the joy, even among the angels of God, 
at the finding of fruit! Cc. 





THOUGHTS FOR THE CLOSE OF 
THE YEAR. 





times. 


out experience or consciousness. 
are alike blind and insensible. 


come a few clusters for the memory. 


pressions. 


one by one. 


when in full manhood—in strength, vigor, nerve 


the past, or hope for the future! 


regularly dealt with. 


valuable lessons in the old. 
every day, we should hang over the chapters as i 
a strange enchantment possessed us. 
Let us redeem some thoughts from the past. Le 
us call up its shadows ; pass the events again be 


reflection. 
When speaking of the end of time, we do not re 


While we are looking forward to the close ef ou 


left, ended, finished for ever. 


up his hand and swear before Him that liveth fo 
ever and ever, that time shall be no more. 


recite, of your first five years? 
without a trace. 


They are gon 


brance. 


count? 
producible in your thought. 


as have the clouds of last summer! 
Then, year followed year. 


.| shadows ! 
‘dissolved and passed like drops of dew. 


—eighty! 


their record. 


brink of life, and look back on all your years? 





As there is something piquant and memorable 
in the novelty of first experiences, so there is some- 
thing sad, and even solemn, in the view of last 
And yet, the two antitheses in a man’s 
own life, his birth and his death, are usually with- 
Birth and Death 

The first two 
years leave almost nothing to memory. Then 
We are five 
or six years in the world before we have brain 
enough and nerve enough to receive durable im- 
And, looking the other way, by far the 
greatest number of people die without apparent 
pain, without mental sensibility; apparently as 
little conscious of failing life as flowers are of the 
loss of their petals, when ripeness plucks them 


But it is a very different experience that we have ; 


we take record, day by day, of change—passing 
from some things for ever ; entering upon some, and 
palpitating with various emotions—sadness for 


But, as one may carelessly read a book and fail of 
half its meaning ; as one may but glance at a picture 
and perceive not half its beauty; as one may part 
from a traveling acquaintance almost without any 
insight, so the periods and events of our life are ir- 
We glance off from events 
before we see even a tithe of their meaning; we 
hasten on to new things without reading yet more 
Should such things 
be put in a book as are happening to each of us 


fore us, and pour upon them the light of sobered 


flect that it is ending every day, every hour. 


history, we neglect to look back and perceive that 
our history Aas been a series of closings; that 
the past is heaped up and crowded full of things— 


All the periods of time which have appeared years 
and days to us, are as effectually ended as they 
will be at God’s last day, when the angel shall lift 


Tell me, what can you remember, and what 


To you the time is not only 
gone, but they left you almost without a remem- 


Of the next five years, how much can you re- 
A glancing thing, here and there, is re- 
But the years—the 
years—they are rolled away, died out, and gone 


They came, grew; 
orbed to the full, waned, died, and went like 
Years that wrought upon you like 
eternity—whose marks you will carry for ever, 
One by 
one years are dead—twenty—thirty—forty—fifty 
Go to the shore and call them. They 
shall not hear you, nor obey! Were they good, 
were they evil—were they misspent and poorly 
used? Nothing can retouch their period, nor add to 
Is it a solemn consideration to look 
forward to that time when you shall stand on the 


isa great deal more affecting to you to stand in 
the freshness of youth, or midlife, and look back 
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upon what years are gone! They are registered 

and judged! Not when God’s judgment-day dawns 

will they be more fixed and judged, than they are 

already ! 

Not only is there room for solemn thought in the 

larger periods of time, but there is something 

affecting in the subdivisions of time. Every Sat- 

urday evening has, to my ear, a gentle knell. The 

week tolls itself away—one, two, three, four, five, 

six, and the perfect seven—and I can almost hear 

the sound dying away as if days had slipped their 

cables, and were drifting down the stream, but 

beating faint measures as they recede! And of 
every one, one may say, Ended, gone, I shall ‘see 

thee no more! 

Days have some voice likewise in dying. They 

scowl and shut down drearily sometimes, but 
oftener die in gorgeous apparel. As the sun 

stoops in the west, passes the horizon and is gone, 

TI hear no audible voice. The scene speaks to the 

soul, as no voice may to the ear—The day is gone 

—for ever.’ And no temple was ever builded as 

some days are—of wondrots deeds, of strange 
thoughts, of marvelous fancies, of deep feelings, 
strange experiences. All the frescoes upon the 

Vatican are not so wonderful as those which our 
experience paints upon single days—that move on 
to the horizon, sink, and go to the bottom, with all 
that they have! 

In like manner it is with seasons—the promise 
of spring—the flush of summer—the fulfilment 
of autumn, and the year’s long sleep—winter— 
each of them goes, with a gradual and lingering 
step—-so that we cannot demark their exit; 
and we only know their departure after they have 
gone. Memory may glean them, but never renew. 
Upon the future we cast hopes—none upon the 
past! Upon the future we throw good resolutions 
of amendment—but none upon the past. Upon 
the future we cast a fertile fancy, and fill it with 
thick deeds ; but the past—upon that we cast only 
sighs or tears, or faint joys—faint as dried flowers 
are fragrant of the summer that is gonc ! 

But how much more marked are the completions 
of erperiences—the era of early youth, the begin- 
nings of things whose endings are with us yet ; the 
seeds whose stalks are yet growing ; the foundations 
upon whose walls we are still building! We can 
look back to days of sorrow that gathered as clouds 
for storms—that rained and drenched us; that 
threatened to overwhelm us ;—that passed and 
for ever left ts. and now lie in memory, rounded 
out and completed things. 

How many hopes, born—ripened, perished ! 
How manyfears that quivered,struck—like harmless 
lightnings in summer evenings-——and anded! Hew 
many aspirations that flew, soaring high, till the 
head was dizzy With height! How many loves 
lighted the path of those who are gone, while the 
love shines on, like sepulchral lamps, fed by the 
living to cast their faithful light upon the ashes of 
those that are gone ! 
How, when the whole reality comes back to us, 
do we stand struck with wonder at the deeds 
done—the events accomplished, the experiences 
ripened, the transitions completed? Of our youth- 
fulcompanions how many sre with us yet? What 
part of old companionship is left? If the school- 
room, where we used to sit, should be again filled 
with the former scholars, how many would sit 
there as spirits, and how many in body? Of our 
childhood home, how many would come to our 
summons in shadow, and how many in substance ? 
How, as we advance in life—the past gathers 
treasures. What a magazine of things ended, 
laid up, perfected ! . 
In the softened mood of such thoughts, how well 
it is for us to employ the last days of the year in 
solemn reflections. How wise it is to make an es- 
timate of our own place, our character, our pros- 
pects! 
Anethor your is gone. Before we enter the 
next, let us reckon with ourselves earnestly and 
honestly, what the old year has done for us and 
with us. And should it be our last year, let us 
make such timely preparation, that at whatever 
hour the summons comes, we may depart gladly, 
rise with triumph, and take hold of immortality in 
Heaven. * 
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LETTERS ON ART. 








Varieties of Form. 





“ But,” says the reader, “ whatever be the spirit of 
the work, it is still form that we see.” Yes, we see 
nothing but color and form, and of the whole effect of 
our vision ninety-nine parts depend on form, and one 
on color. We are trying to educate the eye by consider- 
ing what we see. From the beginning we are all stu- 
dents of form, and yet it is easy to understand that 
vision itself is not given for the mere delight of seeing, 
but as a means of life. So form is valuable, never for 
its own sake, but for that which it indicates and makes 
manifest. The beginning and end of the theory of art 
is this doctrine, that as nature is not to be looked at, 
but looked through and revered, not for itself, but as 
representative of the Divine mind, so every form in 
nature is representative, and discloses something higher 
than form. Form is a pan, but that which attracts us 
is the contained fire which strives incessantly to purify 


f 


t 


r 
a work,’ we consciously or unconsciously express this 
truth, that all forms are curtains through which there 
shines brightly or faintly a presence whose perfect mani- 
festation we do not reach from the earth, but whose 
constant influence is an invitation to come up higher. 
Art is a language. I am trying to put into your hands 
the grammar of it. The letters, syllables, and words, 
are forms. But the meanings of language lie behind 
and above the words. The children do not study let- 
ters for their own sake, or words for the sake of learn- 


r 


©} not know when they learn the alphabet how much is 


involved in mastering it—that the wisdom of the world 
is expressed by twenty-four letters. So unless we are 
old Art students, we shall not suspect how much is in- 


we live. 


use is not yet apparent. 
to offer the student a grammar, and not Virgil or Cicero. 


is not Pop 
one another, and not the public. 

We can easily distinguish three kinds of forms. 
shall prize them according to what they represent 


It 
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with a picture of him than a spot of charcoal would 
have which might be rubbed against his cheek in coming 
to the studio to sit. 


is the only apparent liberty we shall take with nature. 


consider, and is like the limit of speech, in which we 
need not, for truth’s sake, say. all we know, but only al 


that belongs to the subject. We return to the first 
class. 


at rest and the same faces when they are lighted up 
by emotion. Excitement changes every curve in the 
lip, the cheek, the chin, the eyes, the brow. We have 
an entirely new set of forms, dependent on. the life 
within. Love, and hatred, and joy, and grief, and 


these lines and planes are immediate indications of 


to. year, not only by decay but by this kind of re- 
newal, which often makes them shine brighter and 
brighter through the deepening indications of mortality. 
These forms are the most valuable, for they carry the 
burden of thought, affection, and purpose ; they speak 
the very meanings of the soul. They are the study 
and delight of all noble intelligence, and they are to 


the pan and shine abroad. When we say the “ spirit of 


ing words, but both for the sake of thought. They do 


volved in a few distinctions relating to form. These 
we shall find illustrated as often as the eyes open while 
They are essential to our undertaking We 
must be patient a little, even though we are puzzled and 
perplexed by terms not familiar, and definitions whose 
Unfortunately we are obliged 


We must be content to be misunderstood while we 
grapple the difficulty of presenting a new subject, which 
ular simply because the lovers of Art address 


We 

Of 
two of these classes we have much to say. The third 
class we dismiss for the present by saying that-it con- 
sists of those which are not related to the subject studied 
or represented. They are not accidents in nature, or 
without a purpose and use, but they are accidents in 
reference to our object. There may be marks on a 
man’s face which have no place there, express nothing 
of his life, general or individual, and have no more to do 
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They are omitted, This omission 


It is simply the selection of that. which we choose to 


Everybody observes the difference between faces 


mirth, are represented by new lines, new planes ; and 


the emotion which causes them. They take all their 
meaning and beauty from that which they proclaim. 
These finer forms resulting from thought and feeling 
may become habitual, so as to supersede the original 
shape of the countenance, Faces change from year 


be interpreted only by sympathy. The great artists 
are great by understanding and employing them. To 
omit any of them from a face in representing it will 
spoil the portrait. Sometimes, by reason of imperfect 
organization, these changes are distortions, and disturb 
the symmetry and regularity of the omgina] forms. 
Still they are too precious to be omitted. They are 
beauties, if they are a record of virtues, and omission 
of them is degradation of the face. So the wrinkled 
brow of Fremont is part of the moral beauty of the 
countenance as a token of determination. The -marks 
of thought and self-devotion are often a kind of scars, 
but they are fairer to the moral sense than any fresh- 
ness and smoothness can be to the eye. These are the 
most purely representative forms. They are subtle and 
changing, flowing before the motions of the mind and 
heart. They are hard to seize and render, so delicate 
are they and so evanescent. Some of them attain to a 
comparative permanence; others are like smiles and 
sunbeams, flashing and fading, shifting and playing, 
like the colors on a dove’s neck, or reflections in a 
stream. There isno man or woman destitute of this, 
the highest kind of beauty. We are all invited to be 
beautiful. We shall have little good of an ideal world, 
as I have said, if we are not shown an open door to it. 
It is mockery to disclose an impossible good. So of 
beauty : we cannot be content to see it—we must share 
its power, we must exercise its influence. The end of 
Art is to make us beautiful, that we may make others 
so—the highest beauty we are all called to have and to 
shed abroad. 

It is true there is something of opacity and impedi- 
ment in our heavy constitutions. Our bodies do us in- 
justice, but we hope to overcome their imperfection. 
We hold ourselves superior to organization. We do 
not yield to the tendencies we find in our temperament, 
to anger or to avarice. We will develop new organs, 
and change the form of the very skull by taking up al! 
the obligations and priviliges of humanity. So we will 
not be discouraged from the hope of being fair—of ele- 
vating the thoughts—of cheering the hearts of our 
companions by our presence and aspect, although the 
flesh may be unshapely and unimpressible. Our clay 
cannot be so heavy but that a strong desire for what is 
excellent, a pure devotion to the best we know, will 
light it sooner or later. 
This beauty is given to all to whom a soul is given. 
It depends on those fountains which feed the soul. It 
flows out from within, and down to us from above. So 
it is the immediate presence of a supernatural power 
It is riot only beautiful, but sacred; and no great ar- 
tist ever sought or served this presence for its beauty 
alone. By all who contemplate it long and earnestly, 
it is seen to be good as well as fair; and to mark 
that tt is holy ana-pure, we name it loveliness. Can 
any one doubt that beauty has the same origin as love, 
when we see that, following the light of what is fairest, 
we are led so quickly, so inevitably, to what is best. 
As this beauty of moral expression is universal, so 
also it is a bond of unity among forms. Love, and re- 
verence, and integrity, act in the same manner upon all 
faces, and tend to bring them into resemblance. The 
same curves indicate frankness in men, women, and 
children, in philosophers, and poets, and saints, and 
warriors. For the highest expression is that of our 
common moral nature, which, when it is developed, is 
the same for all. There is one law, one standard of 
excellence. All our progress and growth is a tendency 
towards that standard, and serves to bring us together 
from the separation which it imposed on men by their 
peculiarities of temperament. 
There are corresponding forms in external nature: 
There is in the landscape a play of light and shadow 
which changes constantly the relation of forms. In 
Nature, however, the forms are more stable than in 
man, and these changes are left to be effected more by 
light and color, which in their variations make the smile 
and frown of the sky. The mountains are higher or 
lower in different lights. ‘The river is broader or nar- 
rower, the sky is lifted or depressed, the trees are de- 
finite shapes or indefinite masses, according to the 
strength of the sunshine, or the direction in which it 
falls, or the reflection which it takes from clouds, or 
dews, or vapor. The highest truths in Nature are those 
dependent for their expression on light, and shadow, 
and the mixture of these in color. These spiritualize 
the landscape, and give it a thousand changes of charac- 
ter in every hour of the day—changes as difficult to 
seize and fix in Nature as in the face of man. They 
affect not the eye alone, but the soul. They affect us, 
as poems affect us, as thoughts affect us, as the pres- 
ence of cheerful or gloomy companions affects us. 
Through Nature there shines continu ally a light whic 
is not natural, which has no origin in the sun. The 
ray falls on us and penetrates, and is in us a reinforce- 
ment of our own life. 
life, yet one with it in its best elements. 
that it is a ray from the same source, from the foun- 
tain of being! Can any one doubt that as man walked 
at first with his Maker in the garden, so we walk again 
with him, and fill our little cups from the ocean of in- 
finite perfection, when we go abroad at morning or even- 


to affection, to innocence, and to devotion? B.B. 





LETTER FROM VERMONT. 
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Messrs. Epitoas : 


more numerous and active. 


public. 


the most cautious and secret. manner. 





. 





made more boldly, but, in the state as a whole, liquor 
selling has been effectually exterminated. 


wall be repealed or robbed of any of its essential pro- 
visions. 
tertained on account of the misfortunes which the law 
has sustained in Maine and elsewhere, that expectation 
has been effectually dissipated by the experience of the 
last two years. The Supreme Court has upheld the 
constitutionality of the law in all its essential provisions, 
the people have at popular elections repeatedly ex- 
pressed their approval of it, and as often as any defects 
in its practical working become obvious, the Legislature 
repairs them by new enactments. Several enactments of 
this kind were passed by our last Legislature. Oneof the 


It is purer and better than our 
Can we doubt 


ing and enjoy those influences which are always elevat- 
ing, tranquilizing, purifying, which always dispose us 


Ovr excellent law for the suppression of the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors continucs to be enforced with 
great frequency and success. This is especially the 
case in the large towns, where not only are the temp- 
tations to violate the law greater, but its friends aye 
In Rutland, Burlington, 
St. Johnsburg, Woodstock, St. Albans, and other 
towns of the same class, the law is executed with all 
needfu} vigor, and has the decided approbation of the 
Indeed, in all the large villages, the traffic is 
wholly suppressed, or, if carried on at all, it is only in 
In some of the 
small and secluded villages it is possible that sales are 
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Cyr Mrrepyeiryen f: 
Spscinl Contributors. 
Tue foliowing persons are engeged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. Geonor B. Cner- 


ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Herry Warp Beecuer, (*,) 
and Mrs. Haraier Beecuer Stowe, (H. B.S.) 


Correspondents 
from different sections of the Union; from England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Hol 
Land, have been engaged to write for 


the column 
of THIS JOURNAL. 




















_There is not the faintest probability that the law 


If any expectation of that sort has been en- 


most important of them forbids expressmen, stage-driy- 
ers, and common carriers of all kinds, from bringing into 
the state, or transporting from one place to another 
within the state, intoxicating liquor for any other pur- 
poses than those recognised as. lawful, under the pen- 
alty of a twenty-dollar fine on the first conviction, and, 
on a second conviction, of fifty dollars fine and impris- 
onment in the county jail not less than three months 
The effect of this will be to prevent a class of evasions 
of the law which have been numerous and annoying. 
Another law, designed to insure the energetie enforce- 
ment of all proceedings that may be commenced, im- 
poses a penalty of not less than twenty nor more than 
a hundred dollars, upon any executive or judicial 
office, who shall neglect, on proper application being 
made, to perform faithfully the duties required of him 
by the prohibitory law. Tlrese enactments, with some 
others of similar character, have given the law in- 
creased vitality, and enabled its friends to claim for it 
the merit of being the best law of the kind that is in 
existence. 

The interests of education in Vermont have greatly 
suffered during the last five years by the repeated re- 
fusal of the Legislature to elect a State Superintendent 
of common schools. There is now reason to hope 
that this loss will be repaired) The unpopular 
office of State Superintendent has been abolished, and a 
Board of Education substituted. This board consists 
of five persons, the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
three others appointed by the Governor, with the ad- 
vice of the Senate. The appointees for the first board 
were Rev. Calvin Pease, D.D., President of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Thomas E. Powers, M.D., and J. Dorr 
Bradley, Esq. Dr. Powers has since declined the ap- 
pointment, and T. P. Redfield, Esq., of Montpelier, has 
been chosen to fill the vacancy. The board is author- 
ized to appoint a secretary, whose duty is to exert him- 
self constantly and faithfully for the interests of educa- 
tion, by visiting every part of the state and lecturing 
upon educational subjects ; by holding annually at least 
one teachers’ institute in every county; by reporting 
annually the condition of common schools in the state, 
and making such suggestions for their improvement as 
may be dictated by experience in our own schools, or 
observation of the workings of other systems abroad. 
No secretary has been appointed, and it is not impro- 
bable that considerable time will elapse before any suit- 
able person can be induced to take the office at_the 
moderate salary of a thousand dollars, which is all the 
remuneration the secretary will receive for his labors. 


Vermont, Dec. 17. ASCUTNEY. 





A WORD FROM INDIA. 


I nave just been reading TheJndepedent of July 24th 
and 3let, and though they would seem very old papers 
at this date to American readers, yet they were fresh, 
new, and racy to me. 
What thoughts are kindled in me asI read! Though 
I am in a land of idols, and some twelve thousand miles 
away from the spot where the scenes therein recorded 
are enacted, yet, for the time, I seem to forget the fact, 
and to be once more an actor, with others, in the stir- 
ring events transpiring in the fatherland. How are my 
sympathies excited when I read of the high-handed 
outrages committed upon my countrymen in Washing- 
ton and in Kansas, and indignation aroused when I 
read that the general government not only winks at 
these wrongs, but “aids and abets” the evil-doers 
in their attempts to establish slavery where, I trust, 
freedom is to prevail, and where certainly it ought, of 
right. 
I rejoice in the advocacy of right, and the tone of 
The Independent upon these great matters, and am 
pleased to think its influence is felt in so many thou- 
sand families in America, and also that it finds its way 
to other lands, even to remote missionary stations in 
China, India, and Ceylon, the Sandwich Islands, 
Africa, Western Asia, among the Nestorian mountains, 
and elsewhere. May it, wherever it goes, long con- 
tinue to carry light and love, the weapons of that war- 
fare which is not carnal, but which is mighty, through 
God, to the pulling down of strongholds. 
Allow me to say a word to the friends of missions, and 
particularly to the five thousand or more clergymen who 
are reading The Independent. While, dear brethren, you 
are so deeply interested in the great interests involved 
in the passing history of the United States, forget not, I 
pray you, the toiling, enslaved (to Satan and sin) myr- 
iads of India. Her population is probably five times 
that of allthe Union. Are not these idolatrous Hin- 
doos “neighbors” still, though so very distant, and 
have they not “fallen among thieves,” namely, their 
gurus or priests, and the lordly Brahmins, besides op- 
pressive rulers and their own lusts! May none of 
those who minister at the altar “ pass them by on the 
other side,” but be in all respects “ good Samaritans ” 
to these dying millions. Still there is danger of doing 
it. “Suffer the word of exhortation,” my brethren. Are 
you doing what duty demands for India—doing all that 
could, with more or less of ease, be done in every church 
and congregation’ May I venture to suggest some 
methods by which more might be done to advantage ! 
1. Might not one missionary sermon in the year be 
entirely upon India—the state of her masses, her idol- 
atry, the progress of the Gospel there, and the loud 
calls there are for men and money to carry on the 
missionary work ! 

2. Might not the circulation of the Herald and Jour- 
nal of Missions be greatly increased in many places by 
inviting some good brother, or sister even, to make 
special effort to obtain new subscribers! This would 
be a great benefit to all mission fields as well as to India. 
Now, at the new year, is the time for such a work. 

8. Might not a great work easily be done by recom- 
mendinggthe reading of books upon India, and the intro- 
duction of such into their Sabbath school libraries where 
now they are not’ Let me recommend particularly 
“ Life in India,” recently published by the Sunday School 
Union—a volume I wish every young person in America 
might read, and one which I trust will ete long be found 
in nearly or quite ai Sunday school libraries, as, I 











doubt not, it is in great numbers, already. The book 
has 528 pages, and is illustrated with thirty-six cuts of 
scenes in India. Its author has been a missionary, and 
his head and heart are still deeply. interested in the 
missionary work Besides this book, the Union pub- 
lishes ‘“« Ten Years in India and Ceylon,” by Rev. James 
Eckard, now of Washington, which contains much in- 
formation. Dr. Seuddel’s ‘‘ Tales of the Heathen,” and 
his “‘ Redeemer’s Last Command,” and the memoirs of 
Mrs. I. L. Winslow of Ceylon, and her son. Charles, 
four volumes published by the American Tract Society, 
are extensively known, but doubtless many in every 
place have never read them. There are still other books 
relating to India, the circulation and reading of which 
would be very useful. How easy to.introduce these Peent us. 


in general. 
4. Might not more interest be excited in India and its 


missions by special remembrance at the monthly con- 
cert, both in the way of remark and prayer, and by also 
bearing in mind the great fact that it is, in point of 


population, the mission field of the world next to China? 
5. Could not this pastor and that select from the young 
of his flock, some one of earnest piety and promising 
talent, and, influencing and helping in the matter of se- 
curing an education, point him to the missonary work, 
and to India as the particular field of his labor? Sueb 
a work as this done for Christ may sive untold joy ages 
hence in heaven 

6. May not mech more be done in the way of urging 
obedience to the Saviour's last command, and by consi 
derations such as may be derived from the fact that 
Christians will soon meet the heathen at the judgment- 
seat, and that nearly or quite two hundred millions of 
heathen from India alone have passed away from earth, 
since Judson, Hall, and Nott, the first American mis- 
sionaries, sailed for India in 18121 
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THE SOCIETY LIBRARY. 








Ose of the most valuable libraries in New York 
is that known by the name of the Society Library, 
founded in 1700, and chartered in 1 It began 
with some 700 volumes, and was first located in the 
old City Hall. In 1840, the Library was removed 
to the spacious building on the corner of Broadway 
and Leonard street, now occupied by the Messrs. 
Appleton. This property was sold in 1853, and 
after a temporary sojourn in the Bible House, the 
Library was removed in May, 1856, to the new and 
elegant building erected by the Trustees in Uni- 
versity place, near 13th St. The present location 
is one of the best in the city for a literary instity- 
tion ; near the University and the Union Seminary, 
central, quiet, and easy of access. The building is 
commodious, well-planned, well-lighted, and finish- 
ed throughout in excellent taste. On the ground- 
floor is a fine reading-room, well supplied with 
journals and periodicals ; up-stairs is the spacious 
Library Hall with its well-stored volumes. 

An excellent feature in the new building is an 
elegant reading-room for the exclusive use of la- 
dies, who, in answer to a bell, are furnished with 
whatever they may desire from the principal read- 
ing-room or the Library. The reading-rooms are 
open in the evening. 

The Library now numbers 40,000 volumes. It 
is particularly rieh im the departments of history, 
and of general literature. The institution is en- 
tirely free from debt, and is steadily increasing its 
resources and its benefits to the public. Its terms 
are reasonable. $100 secures a share not liable to 
taxation ; $25 a share subject toa yearly tax of $6. 
These are bona fide shares in the property. Tem- 
porary subscribers are received at the rate of $10 
per annum, or $6 for six months. What greaier 
literary benefit can a father secure to his farm‘!y 
than a share in sucha Library? Churehes would 
do well to secure shares for the use of their pas- 
tors. Some have done this with obvious benefit 
to themselves. 

The librarian, J. McMullen, Esq,, is intelligent, 
attentive, and obliging ; beside caring for the gen- 
eral interest of the Library, this gentleman en- 
hances its value to subscribers by a weekly lecture 
on Friday evenings, upon the more prominen 
themes of history which theLibrary illustrates. 


CIRCULATION OF THE INDEPENDENT. 
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The Evangelist calls attention to an apparent die- 
crepancy in the different statements, in our columns, 
with regard to the circulation of The Independent. 
Our neighbor says 

**Ficures pon’? Lie,” has become an adage, yet not 
always a truthful one. Our vigorous neighbor of The 
Independent closed its eighth volume week before last, 
with a circulation, it says, of ‘ twenty-five thousand, one 
hundred and ninetcen,’ all told. Yet in an adjoining 
advertising column, and in the secular papers, the cir- 
culation is stated at ‘nearly 30,000.’ his gives a 
margin of about 5000 subscribers, rather too wide a one 
for a paper not controlled by Wall street.” 

We are glad of an opportuuity of making, not only to 
The Evangelist, but to our readers and to the public, 
a correction of an apparent misstatement, which, had 
not our attention been called to it as above, might have 
escaped our notice. In an editorial article in The Inde- 
pendent of December 4th, the following sentence oc- 
curs : 

“Our subscription-list now numbers twenty-five 
thousand one hundred and nineteen (25,119) being an 
increase of four thousand eight hundred and eighty-six 
(4,886) during the year.” 

The above statement was designed to refer to the 
number of actual subscribers, and not to the circulation 
of The Independent. It did not include the number of 
names on the free and exchange lists, nor the number of 
copies sold at the desk in the office, and to newspaper, 
dealers abroad—the total of which for the issue of De- 
cember 4th, amounted, as the publisher informs us, to 
8,480. Adding this number to that on the sudscription- 
list, it will be seen that the result justifies us in 
advertising our circulation as ‘‘ nearly thirty thousand,” 
The Evangelist is at liberty to make this correction, 
or rather explanation ; and it may also state, as we 
now add for its information, that since December 4th, 
our “ subscription-list” has gone up above twenty-six 
thousand. We hope soon to have occasion, through 
the kindness of friends, and the occasional gratuitous 
advertising of our name and affairs by The Evangelist, 
to cancel the word “nearly” from the 30,000, a 
which we now advertise our circulation, and before a 
great while, to be able to say “ nearly 40,000." 


Dr. Youman*’ Leetare.—The N. Y. Young Men's 
Christian Association have engaged Dr. Youmans, the 
popular chemist, to deliver a lecture on “ The Chemistry 
of the Sunbeam.” 1 will be given at lope Chapel, on 
Wednesday evening next, January 7, at 8 o'clock 

Dr. Youmans is widely known for his charts, and 
other suecessful publications, to promote the popular 
knowledge of chemistry in its more recondite as well as 
in its simple and useful aspects. The lecture now in 
hand has been delivered at Buffalo with general _ap- 
proval. 








Prices Carrent.—In consequence of our being 
obliged to“ go to press a day earlier than usual, the prices 
current and motes on the state of the markets were ne- 
cessarily omtitted last week and this.% They will be 
given hereafter without fail, as heretofore 





Female Agente.—We are receiving constant acces- 
sions to our subscription list through the voluntary 
agency of our female friends in many places. There 
are thousands who might earn a good living and some- 
thing more, besides having the luxury of doing great 
good, if they avould undertake a thorough canvass of 
their neighborhoods in behalf of The Independent. Any 
respectable woman, who can give us satisfactory re 
commendations from her pastor, in regard to qualifica- 
tion, &e.,, shall have an appointment as agent, and be 
allowed the usual commission on each new subscriber 





